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TAKE PHYSICS, FOR EXAMPLE 


Ricuarp E. Du Wors 
Professor of Sociology 
Bucknell University 


AM going to be very unscientific tonight.* I am going to 
I appeal to that knowledge which I feel you must possess as 
faculty members of a liberal-arts college, and, more especially, as 
members of the group called Bucknell Scholars. It is tedious to 
footnote a platitude, irksome to verify a truism, wearisome to docu- 
ment the assertion that Christmas comes but once a year. To ex- 
amine truisms, however, is the beginning of intellectual wisdom ; 
but to use the paraphernalia of scholarship to prove their existence 
is a perversion of intellectual effort. 

There are abroad in the intellectual world today three affirma- 
tions that are truisms in need of examination. Because they are 
icebergs in the shipping lanes of thought, I would act as a Coast- 
Guard vessel and try to blow these hazards out of the water. Per- 
haps that cannot be done. Perhaps one, by knocking off the tops 
of these bergs, will be rewarded only by seeing the great silent 
mass below rear up with a new top. But, since I promised not to 
be “scientific,” I shall leave to the sociology-of-knowledge seminar 
the task of plumbing the social depths supporting these bergs. 

Of these three affirmations, each of which is advanced with great 
éclat, or with apology for even bringing up such self-evident truths, 
the first declares pontifically that the discovery of Neptune came 
as a deduction from relevant theories of astrophysics. Theory pre- 
ceded the detection of the planet by means of a telescope. Therefore, 
deductive theory is superior to inductive observation, and we should 
all take astrophysics as our guide. Marmonides’ Guide to the 
Perplexed was never advanced with any more assurance than 
have been the conclusions drawn from the discovery of far-off 
Neptune. 

The second affirmation declares, with equal finality, that the 
“highest” theory is the most precise: it is mathematical; it con- 


*An address prepared for delivery before the Scholars’ Club of Bucknell 
University. 
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tains fewest categories; and in its possibilities for research it is 
the most fruitful. Accordingly, since the theories of atomic physics 
meet these requirements, we are told that we should take atomic 
physics as our guide. We are admonished to use the methods and 
the procedures of physics in studying social systems, in carrying on 
social research, in resolving ethical problems, and in studying 
poetry ; and emphatically we are warned that we should use them 
before risking any statements as to the nature of God, the devil, or 
women. 

The third affirmation also concerns physics. It too is uttered 
ex cathedra, ex Kremlin. The argument is simple. Physics, be- 
cause it is the oldest exact science, should be used as a standard 
with which to evaluate any scientific claim. Both as a willful 
Protestant and as a misguided pluralist, I rise to challenge this 
assertion—with or without a roll call. 

Let us now inquire into the validity of these three affirmations. 

The one on Neptune shows the iceberg-quality of the thinking 
involved. So little thought is needed to show that Neptune shines 
beyond its proper magnitude (if I may change the metaphor) that 
one wonders what light it is that blinds the holders of this view. 
First of all, the theories of astrophysics are founded on observa- 
tion (induction) ; secondly, they are verified by induction; and, 
thirdly, they are developed by both deductive and observational 
work. 

One wonders sometimes whether or not the psychology of per- 
sons holding this position can be related to that involved in a 
common misreading of Einstein’s career. Such a misreading would 
go like this: 


Einstein performed no experiments. He used deductive 
thinking. I make no experiments. I use deductive theory. 
Therefore, Einstein and I have the way, the truth, and 
the light. 


It is an atomistic view of scientific work to emphasize out of 
social context the assertion that Einstein performs no experiments. 
Einstein’s work falls between two sets of observations. One of 
these consists of the observations that Michelson and Morely 
recorded in their very pragmatic work on the drag of ether; the 
other consists of the observations of eclipses that confirmed Ein- 
stein’s prediction on the bending of light. 
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Now what is amazing about the Neptunian men is this: just 
common knowledge shows that Neptune has no prior claims to our 
affection. Every day of the week policemen, for example, observe 
the scene of a crime; they then deduce the nature of the criminal, 
predict who he is, find him, and convict him. Of course, they some- 
times fail. But has no one listed the failures of scientists? Was it 
not “proved” by a mathematician, deductively, that planes could 
never fly? Did not Hegel, according to Russell, “prove,” deductively, 
that there could be no asteroids? 


If prediction is the infallible test of the superiority of deductive 
theory, why not recognize the fact that it is used in cooking? Does 
not the cook predict a pie—predict, that is, if her frame of reference 
is correct, her classification of materials exact, and her operations 
properly performed? 


If, however, you feel that science should be treated more 
elegantly than I have treated it by bringing in cooks and police- 
men, let me ask: do not chemists predict new materials? 


But perhaps we need something even more elegant, for, as you 
know, chemists’ laboratories are notoriously smelly. Let us see, 
then, whether Neptune has ever been discovered in a discipline 
whose theories were condemned as sterile by a physicist speaking 
here at Bucknell. This physicist affirmed that the atomic bomb 
grew out of the creative nature of the theory of physicists. Then, 
by way of contrasi, he declared that the historian cannot produce 
a world government because the theories on which he relies are 
sterile. I rose to the defense of my colleagues in history, but I did 
not have then the example I have now to defend their intellectual 
position. Since I spoke, C. W. Ceram, in his Gods, Graves, and 
Scholars, has written a passage that sustains effectively my argu- 
ment : 


It was an astounding experience for the archaeologists . 
when, so to speak with every turn of their spades, they 
found new data showing how much in our thinking and 
feeling, in our conscious and unconscious, had already 
been thought and felt in Babylon. But the excavators were 
thunderstruck when evidence piled up that the lore of 
Babylon had been inherited from a people much older than 
the Semitic Babylonians, older, indeed, than the Egyptians. 

The discovery of the existence of these older races was 
one of the human intellect’s most shining accomplishments. 
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It evolved incidentally from the reflections of the cryptol- 
ogists who worked on the decipherment of the cuneiform 
script. The existence of these mysterious people was, as it 
were, forecast. One of astronomy’s greatest triumphs was 
accurately to predict that a certain planet, as yet un- 
named and never seen by human eye, would appear at a 
certain place in the sky at a definite time, following a 
prescribed path, which event actually took place. 

And something of this same sort happened when a 
Russian chemist, recognizing a hidden order in the phys- 
ical elements discovered up to his day, arranged them 
systematically in a table, and on the basis of the gaps in 
this table predicted the existence of as yet unknown 
elements. 

It was the same, too, in the anthropological field when, 
on a purely theoretical basis, Haeckel constructed an 
intermediate form between the anthropoid apes and Homo 
sapiens, which he named Pithecanthropus. This “missing 
link,” Pithecanthropus, was actually found by Eugene 
Dubois in 1892 on the island of Java, and showed a close 
correspondence in detail to the Haeckel construct. 

When the cuneiform specialists, after the difficulties of 
decipherment had been solved by Rawlinson’s successors, 
were able to concentrate on such special questions as the 
origin of the characters, linguistic relationships, and the 
like, their investigations in divers curious directions led 
them to the following theory: 

The multiple meanings of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
cuneiform groups could not be explained aus sich selber— 
that is idiocratically. Such a complicated writing system, 
such a mixture of alphabetical, syllabic, and pictographic 
scripts could not have developed spontaneously when the 
Babylonians suddenly appeared in the forefront of history. 
The written language ot the Babylonians must have been 
handed down from an earlier age. As the result of hun- 
dreds of accumulated linguistic analyses, the idea took 
shape that the cuneiform script had not been invented by 
the Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians, but rather by an- 
other, and very probably non-Semitic, people from the 
eastern highlands. Up to this point, however, the actual 
existence of such a people had never been demonstrated 
by so much as a single find. 

This was a very daring hypothesis. Yet as the years 
passed, the archaeologists and language experts became 
so sure of its validity that they even went so far as to 
give their presumptive people a name, though not a single 
inscription had ever been found to serve as concrete evi- 
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dence. Some called the precursors of the Babylonians the 
Akkadians; others, particularly a Frenchman, Jules Op- 
pert, the Sumerians, and the latter name stuck. Both names 
were taken from the title of the earliest known ruler of the 
southern part of Mesopotamia, who had called himself 
“King of Sumer and Akkad.” 

This was the evolution of the theory, reduced to its 
essentials. And as the planet, elements, the Pithecanthro- 
pus were duly found, traces of the mysterious people who 
had bequeathed a system of writing to the Babylonians and 
Assyrians were eventually brought to light. Was the legacy 
limited to a script? This seemed most unlikely. And it 
was not long before the discovery was made that the 
Sumerian culture adumbrated almost everything in Baby- 
lon and Nineveh." 


We pass on to the second affirmation, the one that maintains that 
the “highest theory” is most precise (mathematical), most eco- 
nomical, and most fruitful. This assertion, although it appears to 
be impregnable, turns out to contain, nevertheless, an other-things- 
being-equal assumption that needs to be made explicit. First, let 
me call your attention to the fact that it is a judgment of praise or 
of blame; i.e., if the expression has not been done to death, a value 
judgment. My point, then, is that other value judgments could 
supplant the one referred to above. Mine may be no better than 
the one posited, but no scientist can legitimately attack me for 
preferring baked beans to scrapple. And it may be fruitful to 
consider that, whereas Pythagoras would not eat beans, the people 
of Boston long afterwards did eat beans. 

It may be true, in a given instance, that the criteria that I have 
mentioned above are contradictory. A theory most useful for 
opening up a line of research may be quite diffuse in statement. A 
most precise theory may be concerned only with trivia, or it may 
indicate that a line of research has been closed. 

Without reviewing my whole position on the nature and the 
functioning of theories, I shall merely say here that my chief point 
is to emphasize the importance of the object in empirical sciences. 
A theory, then, derives its importance not only, or not even prin- 
cipally, from its elegance, its sophistication, or its mathematical 
neatness. The first test of its importance comes in asking this ques- 


*C. W. Ceram, Gods, Graves and Scholars (New York, 1951), p. 299-301. 
Quoted by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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tion: How important is the object-matter with which it deals? 
In pushing forward the quest for an explanation of the origins 
and causes of war, for example, an apparently weak, bumbling 
theory may be far more important than a very precise theory on 
the origin and nature of cornet bands. 

The test of importance is not self-evident—this much I readily 
grant. And I think that I can hear someone saying, rather absurdly, 
that I am “anti-theory,” or that I am not considering theory qua 
theory. I will further grant that, given a choice of theories about 
the same object-matter, I would use the tests mentioned above. 
But I will not grant that a discussion of theory can safely omit 
the object-matter with which specific theories deal. Such an omis- 
sion from discussions of theory has led to endless waste of time 
in my own field. 

Parenthetically, I would use the following two criteria for tests 
of the importance of data or of object-matter: Are the data im- 
portant for testing the theoretical constructs in a field? Are the 
data important to the general welfare? In other words, are the 
data, or is the study, intellectually or socially important? 

While insisting on the necessity of keeping one’s eye on the ball, 
or the object, I may here add another observation. We are told 
that, because certain subdivisions of physics have merged, we may 
therefore predict a similar development in every empirical field. 
To me this seems as sensible as looking for a one-cylinder auto- 
mobile or a one-tube radio. 

In his introduction to Human Ecology, Amos H. Hawley has 
this pertinent paragraph: 


The subdivision of ecology into smaller units of study 
is not in itself a matter for consternation. While science 
is committed to the formulation of fruitful generalizations, 
it must at the same time be sensitive to differences among 
the units of observation. The delimitation of areas of 
similarity and margins of difference in the field of ob- 
servation is a necessary function of science. New disci- 
plines arise when it becomes evident that certain units 
of observation are so different from others that existing 
assumptions and generalizations cannot without the loss 
of precision be extended to describe them. Ecologists 
recognize striking similarities among all forms of life but 
they also observe highly important differences which re- 
quire detailed examination. The subdivision of the gen- 
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eral field reflects the normal progress of scientific analysis. 
It is necessary however to guard against any compart- 
mentalization of research activity that threatens to impede 
communication among workers in the three divisions.* 


I am afraid that, thanks to my temperament and my training, 
I cannot understand this monist drive. If you wish to read a very 
clear statement on monism and science by an eminent physicist, 
I recommend that you read an illuminating book by Max Plank 
which has the silly title of Scientific Autobiography. Poor Mr. 
Plank must roll in his grave when he ponders that title; but the 
book, besides being small and well written, agrees with my posi- 
tion. I can think of no higher recommendations. 

Our third affirmation also has a beguiling quality. Since, we are 
told, physics is the oldest exact science, we should use it as the 
string to guide us through the Minoan labyrinth of human be- 
haviors. Because what is first seems best, this admonition appeals 
to our conservative feelings about the world; and, moreover, since 
the physicists have won fame, fortune, and fire-bombs, both envy 
and smugness combine to induce us and the physicists to say, 
“Go thou and do likewise.” 

Why, then, don’t we use the methods of physics and the think- 
ing of physicists? Of course, some men in the social studies have 
attempted to do so. Others still attempt to do so. I get the im- 
pression that some writers feel, when they are good-humored, 
that the rest of us do not because we are essentially ignorant, and 
that, when they are annoyed, they feel that we do not because 
we are essentially stupid. I am not going to review the earlier 
or to describe the later attempts to apply physics to social think- 
ing. But I should like to make this observation: Those students 
who get a good grasp of the theory of biology, of chemistry, and 
of physics have less trouble than those who do not in understand- 
ing the conceptual emphasis that the sociologists whom I know 
make in their teaching of sociology. Such grasp of the uses and the 
abuses of theory is a better test of the potentiality of a student 
in contemporary sociology than is the trait of gregariousness that 
is used in some placement tests. Some of the greatest sociologists 
of the past have been, and some of the present are, social misfits. 


? Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology (New York, 1950), p. 7. Quoted by 
permission of the Ronald Press Company. 
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Now to say that sociologists emphasize the frame of reference, 
the interplay of data and category, the rhythm of concept and fact, 
is not the same thing as saying that they use physics as a model, 
even though physics uses the same formal approach. The analogy 
of the formal approach is an empty one. What gives the work in 
any discipline beef and bone is the nature of the object studied. 

If it be not another instance of the devil invoking scripture, I 
should like to quote Einstein on this point: 


Mathematics deals exclusively with the relations of con- 
cepts to each other without consideration of their relation 
to experience. Physics too deals with mathematical con- 
cepts; however, these concepts attain physical content 
only by the clear determination of their relation to the 
objects of experience. This in particular is the case for 
the concepts of motion, space, time.* 


According to the men who are my intellectual guides, the unique 
characteristics of social behavior arise out of the presence of mean- 
ings, of values, in social behavior. We do not know what an atom 
thinks either of his mother-in-law or of the hard times that he 
has with his neighbors in a material structure. It is our basic as- 
sumption, however, that we can find out what a member of a social 
structure thinks of both his mother-in-law and his neighbors. And 
we believe that what he thinks of his mother-in-law or of his 
neighbors, or what his mother-in-law or his neighbors think of 
him, is one, but only one, factor in explaining his behavior. 

There are other reasons than this difference in the nature of 
the object studied for rejecting the assertion that sociologists should 
use physics, and that they should do so because physics is the oldest 
exact study. The latter assertion is, I repeat, a value judgment. 
This is neither to sneer at it nor to reject it. The assertion, how- 
ever, does lead me to ask, once again, whether or not another 
value judgment may be equally valid. I would posit that one could 
just as well say this: Because the problems, the assumptions, and 
the analogies of the older sciences have become routinized ; because 
the very success of a science leads to uncritical acceptance of its 
ways; and because nothing fails so brilliantly as does success— 
that, for these reasons, one should be wary of the old in dealing 


* Albert Einstein, Out of My Later Years (New York, 1950), p. 41. Quoted 
by permission of The Philosophical Library, Inc. 
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with the new. Workers in new fields of study uncover new problems, 
cast doubts on old assumptions, and hammer at the edges of old 
analogies. 

New sciences have new problems. The insistence on using old 
answers for new problems may impede the search for new an- 
swers. One problem of this kind, the classification of data, came 
up in biology. As far as I can learn from reading the history of 
physics, this problem has never been important in that discipline. 
Physicists have worked long and brilliantly on definitions, but 
have not had to work so hard at classifying data. 

Professor Amos H. Hawley, in his study of human ecology, has 
written significantly about this problem: 


. . . the immediate effect of Darwin’s work on natural 
science was to send botanists and zoologists back into 
their laboratories to study the morphology and physiology 
of specimens and to work on problems of description and 
classification. This work was a necessary preliminary to 
scientific field study because species and varieties had to 
be identified accurately before they could be studied ef- 
fectively in the field. The classifications of earlier natural- 
ists, particularly that of Linnaeus, were valuable but 
lacked the refinement and completeness necessary for work 
in scientific ecology. 

Botanists quickly accomplished the major part of their 
taxonomic work and thus were first to begin research in 
the field of scientific ecology. Zoologists were later in 
concluding their identification and classification of species, 
because, as Elton explains, there are more species of an- 
imals than of plants, and plants do not rush away when 
an attempt is made to collect them. In consequence, plant 
ecology has reached a high degree of development while 
animal ecology, though its progress has been rapid in 
recent years, is still an immature body of theory and 
method. Students of human life have plunged into eco- 
logical research with their taxonomic task only partially 
completed. In fact, even today the determination and 
classification of data are not generally recognized as of 
primary importance for the advancement of social sci- 
ence. Human ecologists, therefore, like their colleagues 
in other branches of social science, are hampered by 
persistent disagreements concerning the nature of their 
data and the techniques of study that are amenable to 
them. As no workable theoretical system can be built 
upon anything other than a coherent and inclusive classi- 
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fication of data, the progress of human ecology promises 
to be slow until this task is done.‘ 


Now, lest I be labeled one of the most perfidious of men, an 
empiricist, and thus in a status-mad academic world be esteemed 
somewhat as a sailor esteems an empty beer can, I shall use the 
aura of great names as a shield to protect me. First of all, let me 
point out that Einstein himself thinks that waves of doubt have 
washed up to the fundamental concepts of physics. He thinks that 
the very foundations of physics are problematical. 


It has often been said [he writes], and certainly not 
without justification, that the man of science is a poor 
philosopher. Why then should it not be the right thing 
for the physicist to let the philosopher do the philosophiz- 
ing? Such might indeed be the right thing at a time when 
the physicist believes he has at his disposal a rigid system 
of fundamental concepts and fundamental laws which are 
so well established that waves of doubt can not reach 
them; but it can not be right at a time when the very 
foundations of physics itself have become problematic as 
they are now. At a time like the present, when experience 
forces us to seek a newer and more solid foundation, the 
physicist cannot simply surrender to the philosopher the 
critical contemplation of the theoretical foundations; for 
he himself knows best, and feels more surely where the 
shoe pinches. In looking for a new foundation, he must 
try to make clear in his own mind just how far the con- 
cepts which he uses are justified, and are necessities. 

The whole of science is nothing more than a refine- 
ment of everyday thinking. It is for this reason that the 
critical thinking of the physicist cannot possibly be re- 
stricted to the examination of the concepts of his own 
specific field. He cannot proceed without considering 
critically a much more difficult problem, the problem of 
analyzing the nature of everyday thinking.® 


Milne, whose work along with that of Dirac is said to be replacing 
the work of Einstein, writes that men neither can nor should 
agree on the most fundamental concept in physics—time.*® 


* Amos H. Hawley, op. cit., p. 6. Quoted by permission of the Ronald Press 
Company. 

° Albert Einstein, Out of My Later Years (New York, 1950), p. 59. Quoted 
by permission of The Philosophical Library, Inc. 

® Martin Johnson, Time, Knowledge, and the Nebulae (New York, 1947), 


p. 14. 


— 
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Physics, then, is not the example of deductive perfection that its 
advocates usually present for the layman’s admiration. Nor, indeed, 
is even arithmetic, if we may believe both Whitehead and Russell. 
To say that a deductive theory is foolproof is to assume that its 
logic is correct. But the history of human thinking shows that 
some propositions that early students accepted as logical later 
students have rejected as faulty. Man remains finite, sinful, and 
full of error even in his deductive work. 

In support of my position, I shall lean on still another great man, 
Alfred North Whitehead, who has thus written: 


Our codrdinated knowledge, which in the general sense 
of the term is science, is formed by the meeting of two 
orders of experience. One order is constituted by the 
direct, immediate discriminations of particular observa- 
tions. The other order is constituted by our general way 
of conceiving the Universe. They will be called the 
Observational Order and the Conceptual Order. The first 
point to remember is that the observational order is in- 
variably interpreted in terms of the concepts supplied by 
the conceptual order. . . . We inherit an observational 
order, namely, types of things which we do in fact 
discriminate ; and we inherit a conceptual order, namely, 
a rough system of ideas in terms of which we do in fact 
interpret.’ 


Again I would repeat: It is the rhythm of fact and concept, of 
data and category, of observation and conceptualization, that makes 
an intellectual discipline. It is the tension between them that main- 
tains mental vigor and that induces growth in a discipline. To 
slight one of them and to aggrandize the other is to encourage 
either superficiality or turgidity. If I may be forgiven an aphorism, 
I will conclude by saying: The universal organizes the anarchy of 
the particular ; the particular restrains the tyranny of the universal. 


* Amos H. Hawley, op. cit., p. 4. Quoted by permission of the Ronald Press 
Company. 











DOSTOYEVSKY AND GIDE 


KENNETH Warp HooKER 
Associate Professor of English 
Bucknell University 


NDRE GIDE was, from 1908 on, a very influential exponent 

of Dostoyevsky’s novels in France. As a critic he published 
in 1908 and 1923 two excellent analyses of Dostoyevsky’s letters and 
novels; and as a novelist himself he popularized Dostoyevsky’s 
themes and to some extent his psychoanalytic method. His venera- 
tion for the great Russian can be traced back at least to 1903, 
when he recorded in his Journal, “I admire Dostoyevsky more 
than I thought one could admire.” (And this after reading one of 
Dostoyevsky’s lesser works, A Raw Youth.)* 

It was clearly the admiration of a master by his pupil, of a 
great man by a lesser man; and soon Gide was displaying the 
jealousy of a youthful discoverer. The first pages of his 1908 
essay are given over to disparaging an earlier commentator, Mel- 
chior de Vogué, who had been the first to introduce French readers 
to Dostoyevsky.? It seems that M. de Vogué had “done Dostoyev- 
sky a disservice” by praising his Crime and Punishment as a master- 
piece and by limiting public appreciation to certain of his novels. 
And when André Suarés ventured in 1913 to offer his own ap- 
preciation of the Russian, Gide exhibited the same touchiness, in 
his Journal at least: 


The evening when I spoke to him of Dostoyevsky, he told 
me he had so far read only The House of the Dead and 
Crime and Punishment. In Russian literature he still 
saw only Tolstoy. And his whole study reflects this; he 
wrote it very rapidly in order to balance my lecture and 
so that it could not be said that anyone had taught him 
something. The knowledge he rapidly assimilated of the 
other novels of Dostoyevsky was too recent (and to 
what oratorical tricks he has recourse to hide this!) for 
him to be able to talk very well of them.® 


* André Gide, Journal (New York, 1951), I, 113. 
* Le Roman russe (Paris, c. 1893). 
* André Gide, Journal, II, 278. 
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This quarrel was manifestly about who saw Dostoyevsky first. 

Gide was equally touchy about references to Dostoyevsky’s in- 
fluence on his own novels. This influence was noted as early as 
1912 in an article written by Jean de Pierrefeu for L’Opinion, to 
which we find Gide replying rather angrily, “Sir, a single thing 
displeases me in your article: the reproach you make me of seek- 
ing to hide what I owe to Dostoyevsky. I have the greatest grati- 
tude toward Dostoyevsky and yet cannot proclaim it any louder 
than I have done, not having, as you have said, a strong voice.’”* 

Before tracing the Dostoyevsky themes and characters in André 
Gide’s novels, it may be well to characterize briefly the two men 
and introduce their principal themes. They are both moralists, 
though Gide sometimes chose to call himself an “immoralist.” 
Dostoyevsky had reason to be a moralist: he knew almost every 
kind of human suffering at first hand, and felt deeply about it. 
He knew both external and internal evils; he had suffered im- 
prisonment, exile, and extreme poverty; he knew the humiliation 
and the ecstasy of the epileptic; he knew how to suffer exquisitely 
in a marital relationship; he knew the slow inner decay of the 
inveterate gambler. Out of all this suffering, or perhaps I should 
say in spite of all this trouble, Dostoyevsky forged for himself a 
strong philosophy, finding the approach to his Heaven by way 
of faith and trust, of abasement of self to God. In terms of char- 
acterization, there are three “strata” or realms of character to be 
found in his novels (and I am following Gide’s own analysis of 
Dostoyevsky here). There is (1) the realm of intellect, where char- 
acters depend on their own rationalism, and thus bring themselves 
to a position of distrust and hatred for mankind, and sometimes 
to what Dostoyevsky calls “sensualism.” It is a realm of inertia, 
of negation; to Dostoyevsky’s mind it is Hell. (2) The middle 
realm is that of human passions; here the intrigues of Dmitri 
Karamazov and Grushenka and of the “Eternal Husband” are un- 
folded. (3) In the third realm we enter the abiding place of 
those who subject their will and thought to God and thus accept 
the world and the terms of their existence in it. They have usually 
passed through suffering to reach, not calm resignation, but 
positive joy and exaltation. Here we find Alyosha Karamazov 
and Prince Myshkin, the so-called “Idiot.” 


* André Gide, Journal, I, p. 336. 
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In Gide’s life and work we find not only a striking contrast 
to what has just been described, but a good many baffling con- 
tradictions. He described himself in the Journal as “a little boy 
having a good time—compounded with a Protestant minister who 
bores him.’ His was a life, not of suffering, but of self-indulgence, 
aristocratic whim—alternating with periods of intense seriousness 
and responsibility. Klaus Mann, one of his most sympathetic 
biographers, says that “ “To live dangerously’ was one of his main 
aspirations. So he did, by falling from one extreme into the other: 
one day, given to a paroxysm of religious feeling; the next, to 
veritable ecstasies of carnal lust. He posed as the immoralist but 
was constantly preoccupied with moral issues.’”® As a result of his 
scandalous adventures with Oscar Wilde and his frank admission 
of sexual relations with Arabian boys in Algeria, he attained 
what Mann called “the problematical distinction of a veritable 
demon.” His books were thought destructive of ideals, and were 
charged with “luring youth away from the Pantheon of their race 
into a maze of lies and paradoxes.”* Yet, according to this same 
biographer, Gide performed many commendable acts of generosity, 
patriotism, and even religious devotion; and the urge which com- 
pelled him to confess, or to deal with “unmentionable” subjects, is 
usually called by the French his “Protestant zeal.” The paradoxes 
in Gide only raise him to greater heigits in Mann’s estimation ; he 
is reminded of Whitman: 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well, then, I contradict myself ; 
(I am large—I contain multitudes). 


The canon of Gide’s work is certainly rich in contradictions, 
but it follows an almost regular, oscillating pattern. Beginning 
with an inarticulate but intense confession of longing for religious 
perfection (Les Cahiers d’André Walter), he swung next to a 
Nietzschean rhapsody of the flesh and nature (Les Nourritures 
terrestres). Continuing in this vein, he wrote a novel (L’/mmoral- 
iste) which records in more sober fashion his own discovery of 
the supremacy of immediate values, however low they may be. 


5 André Gide, Journal, I, 217. 
°Klaus Mann, André Gide (New York, 1943), p. 22. 
*Ibid., pp. 21, 38. 
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Next he became obsessed with the idea of the “Prodigal Son,” 
and returned to his religious mood. This bore fruit in La Porte 
Etroite, a lyrical story of the conquest of fleshly desires by two 
young lovers, culminating in an ecstatic self-sacrifice of the girl, 
Alissa. Then came another swing to the opposite pole in Les Caves 
du Vatican, which glorifies a swindle against devout Catholics and 
the satisfactions enjoyed by a personable young murderer. And so 
it went. Later works include such ill-assorted volumes as Numquid 
et tu, a book of prayers, and Corydon, a defense of homosexuality. 


The great themes of Dostoyevsky which find parallel treat- 
ment in Gide’s work are that of crime and punishment and that 
of self-humiliation. Dostoyevsky’s most famous study in crime 
(though not his most profound one) is the story of Raskolnikov’s 
murder of an old pawnbroker woman in Crime and Punishment. 
It portrays the character of a weak man who wants to prove him- 
self strong; Raskolnikov commits the murder in order to avail 
himself of the money of this detestable usurer and achieve some 
high purpose with it, much as Napoleon achieved great ends by 
expending human lives. But more than three-quarters of the book 
is concerned with his disillusionment and his self-punishment. He 
is not a strong man; he becomes physically and mentally ill, 
struggling interminably against the urge to give himself up, 
searching vainly for resources within his own intellect. Finally, 
under the guidance of a miserable Christian girl and a philosophic 
police officer, he makes his confession and is sent to Siberia, there 
to be reborn on a higher plane. 

In his studies of the intellectually strong criminal, Dostoyevsky 
seems to imply that there are worse deeds than murdering old 
pawnbrokers. In The Possessed, Stavrogin’s crime of rape, and 
even his pulling of a magistrate’s nose, somehow express a more 
shocking will to evil than does Raskolnikov’s murder; and in 
The Brothers Karamazov Ivan’s “murder by proxy,” that is, his 
almost telepathic persuasion of his half-brother to murder their 
drunken, worthless old father, is more horrible. The horror is 
felt more keenly because the criminals are intellectually more 
sound, perhaps even more justified, in their self-assertion. 

No reader of Dostoyevsky’s novels has ever doubted the sincerity 
or the intense seriousness of his thought. The author hated Stavro- 
gin—hated the features of Stavrogin or of Ivan Karamazov that he 
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found in himself. He tried all his life to subject himself to God 
by faith and self-humiliation ; and the whole impact of his novels 
is a repudiation of self-assertion and intellectualism. Gide, on the 
other hand, was from first to last an uncommitted man, fascinated 
by these serious themes and capable of playing with them, but 
not capable of any profound thought or feeling about them. 

In the treatment of the subject of crime, consider first the most 
obvious parallel—Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment and Gide’s 
Les Caves du Vatican (1914). The crime in Gide’s story occurs 
only sixty pages from the end; there is no planning of it by the 
murderer, and no real understanding of it by the reader—nothing 
is evoked but surprise. The hero, Lafcadio Wluiki, having taken 
a sudden dislike to his fellow passenger in a railway compartment, 
pushes him out over an embankment. There is nothing that we 
could call a motive, but his interest in the crime may be attributed 
to (1) high spirits or energy, (2) speculation about a “gratuitous 
act,” and (3) fondness for the calculated risk, even when calculated 
only for a minute or two. The remaining sixty pages of the 
novel are devoted, not to punishment of any kind, but to showing 
Lafcadio’s embarrassment when two old friends discover what 
he has done. He finally makes rather painless confessions to two 
close relatives who are not going to give him away. The story 
ends with a plain hint that Lafcadio is going to enjoy life un- 
trammeled by punishment from without or by guilty conscience 
within. 

Gide’s story is virtually a diabolic parody of Dostoyevsky’s plot. 
But let us consider also parallels in the characterization. In con- 
trast to Raskolnikov, the morbid and sickly student, Lafcadio is a 
charming rogue, admirably extroverted. He has his own code, 
though it does not conform to any in society: whenever he fails 
to measure up to his standards of conduct or gesture, he pierces 
his thigh with a penknife, marking down in his journal. “For 
such and such a humiliation, . . . 1 punta.” (It is to be noted, 
incidentally, that even Lafcadio, the most extroverted of Gide’s 
characters, keeps his journal just like all other Gide heroes.) 
That he can be noble and brave is demonstrated early in the 
story when he rescues two children from a burning house and 
refuses to keep the money offered him by the heroine, giving it 
instead to the homeless mother. But this is merely a pleasing 
gesture, performed to satisfy his pride and to secure the atten- 
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tion of the heroine, who of course is standing there wringing her 
hands in pity for the frantic mother. Unquestionably he is graceful 
—as Klaus Mann put it, “a badly fitting suit is to him what 
a lie is to a Calvinist.’’* 

Consider also the victims. Dostoyevsky’s old pawnbroker wom- 
an was a detestable creature, a “louse,” as Raskolnikov realized 
to his own discomfiture, even though her usury and cruelty had 
provided him with some thought at least of justification. Lafcadio’s 
victim was a harmless old fellow whom the reader had come to 
know quite well, though it was impossible to like him. One of the 
most curious features of Les Caves du Vatican is the attention 
given by Gide to this unfortunate, extremely graceless victim, 
Amedée Fleurissoire. His behavior is described with the same 
objectivity that Gide always uses in characterization, but what is 
unaccountable here is the amount of detail given. Having devoted 
ten pages to introducing this colorless, inept figure, Gide follows 
him through another ten pages on his journey to Italy. It is a 
dreary record of discomforts on trains and in hotels, enlivened 
only by stirring battles with mosquitoes and other vermin: 


The irritation which awoke Fleurissoire was so violent 
that he lit his candle again and hurried to the looking- 
glass to gaze at his lower jaw, where there appeared an 
irregular patch of red dotted with little white spots; but 
the smoky candle gave a bad light ; the silver of the glass 
was tarnished and his eyes were blurréd with sleep. . . . 
He went back to bed still rubbing and put out his light ; 
five minutes later he lit it again, for the itching had be- 
come intolerable, sprang to the wash stand, wetted his 
handkerchief in his water-jug and applied it to the 
inflamed zone, which had greatly extended and now 
reached as far as his collar-bone. Amedée thought he 
was going to be ill and offered up a prayer; then he put 
out his candle once more. The respite which the cool 
compress had granted him lasted too short a time to per- 
mit the sufferer to go to sleep; and there was added now 
to the agony of the itching, the discomfort of having the 
collar of his night-shirt drenched with water ; he drenched 
it, too, with his tears. And suddenly he started with 
horror—bugs! it was bugs !® 


* Klaus Mann, op. cit., p. 149. 
*André Gide, Lafcadio’s Adventures, trans. by D. Bussy (New York, 
1925), p. 141. 
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All this may seem to be an excursion into the inconsequential. 
But what is important here is that no one can feel sympathy for 
the bug-ridden Fleurissoire; he is the very man to suffer such 
trivial misfortunes, and also the man to be taken in by the 
“Vatican swindle,” which forms the other intrigue and the plot 
of the novel. When Lafcadio pushes him out of the railway car, 
the reader is supposed to shrug and say to himself, “Good riddance. 
At least we won’t have to suffer any more sleepless nights with 
this incompetent.” Having marshaled all the forces of the insect 
world against him, Gide manages to make Fleurissoire’s death a 
matter of no significance. 

A third parallel may be drawn between the heroines. Dostoyev- 
sky’s Sonia, a wretched girl driven to prostitution to maintain her 
family, is the principal Christian influence upon Raskolnikov. He 
is drawn to her, and confesses to her, because she is as miserable as 
he is; she is drawn to him because she recognizes his need and 
his essential good nature. One of the strongest scenes in the novel 
is the one in which Sonia and Rodya, the haggard prostitute 
and the murderer, read over together the story of Lazarus raised 
from the dead—and Sonia, by making Raskolnikov confess and 
by following him to Siberia, virtually raises him from the dead. 
Gide’s heroine, the beautiful, high-born, and wealthy Genevieve 
de Baraglioul, reacts quite differently when she discovers Lafcadio’s 
crime. She protests sadly: 


“It is to you I have come, Lafcadio—to no one else. To 
you—a criminal. . . . Can you really have killed some- 
one? What have you let yourself become?” 

And, as Lafcadio shook his head without answering: 
“Did I not hear my father say that someone else had 
been arrested—a ruffian, who had just committed a 


murder? . . . Lafcadio! while there is still time, save 
yourself! This very night! Go! Go!” 
Then Lafcadio: “Too late!” .. . and as he felt 


Genevieve’s loosened hair on his hands, he caught it, 
pressed it passionately to his eyes, his lips. “Flight! Is 
that really what you counsel me? But where can I pos- 
sibly fly? Even if I escaped from the police, I could not 
escape from myself... . And, besides, you would despise 
me for escaping.”?® 


%” Ibid., pp. 274-275. 


| 
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A typical reaction to this ending is that of Klaus Mann: 


No, he is not going to give himself up to the police. He 
is going to live. He will abandon the girl who now covers 
his face with her kisses. She loves him, notwithstanding 
his crime and his instability. So does Gide. So do we, 
the readers. How could we help loving Lafcadio, the 
jester, the crook, the hero? .. . And then, what he has 
done may be grisly ; but, after all, it’s only a merrymaker 
acting in a sotie.™ 


Considering that Gide called this novel a sotie, a caprice or farce, 
Mann concludes, “It is bad taste to blame a man for certain 
qualities which he himself constantly exposes and analyzes,’’* 
even though he finds Gide himself in Lafcadio. But is this the 
limit of critical responsibility ? 

The other great Dostoyevskian theme which is paralleled in 
Gide’s work is self-humiliation. For the great Russian, this is the 
essential rule of life; and its outward expression or characteristic 
act, confession, is one of the principal forces motivating his char- 
acters. For most Western readers, including even Catholics, the 
tendency of Dostoyevsky’s characters to tell their inmost secrets 
to almost anyone they happen to meet is startling. 

Again, this becomes a principal theme in Gide’s work; but 
again, sincerity and depth are lacking. Gide comes closest to self- 
humiliation in his confessions, Si le Grain ne meurt (1926), and 
no one will deny their frankness and their uncompromising response 
to what Gide called, in a conversation with Edmund Gosse, “a 
sense of duty.” But even here the evidence is finally uncon- 
vincing and equivocal. The only striking revelation is of Gide’s 
homosexuality, a revelation which begins with his despairing cry 
as a child to his mother, “Je ne suis pas pareil aux autres!” and 
comes to a climax in the details on his sexual intercourse with 
Arabian boys—an experience which, he says, helped him to find 
his normality. Klaus Mann complains about the popular recep- 
tion of this episode: 


I have heard people discuss Si /e Grain ne meurt as a 
salacious book—‘the book, you know, in which he tells 
all that dirty stuff about Wilde and Douglas and the 


™ Klaus Mann, op. cit., p. 151. 
* Tbid., p. 31. 
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little Moors,”—while, in reality, Gide’s memoirs are 
mainly concerned with such earnest matters as Symbolistic 
art, Puritan pastors, Beethoven, country life, botanizing 
spinsters, and young André’s innocent romance with Mile. 
Emmanuéle. 

Why, then, do so many readers choose to remember 
solely the interlude with the Arabian lads? There must 
be more serious reasons for this undue emphasis than just 
the ordinary predilection for the sexual sphere. It might 
be that the Algerian adventure strikes the reader as par- 
ticularly . . . colorful since the rest of the book is some- 
what poor in color and suspense.’* 


Yet the effect of these confessions is somewhat blurred by con- 
tradictions: in contrast to his statement about finding his “normal- 
ity,” there is evidence that women had much more influence upon 
him than men, and that he cared more for his wife Emmanuéle 
than for anyone else, though his only child was born as a result 
of another liaison. Also, just before bringing out Si le Grain ne 
meurt, Gide had published Corydon, a treatise which defended 
homosexuality on medical, philosophic, and even religious grounds. 
In the light of all this evidence, one might doubt whether Gide’s 
confession was dictated by a self-humiliating conscience—whether, 
in fact, it was not just another exploitation of a theme. 

There are those who believe La Symphonie pastorale to be a 
labor of self-discipline in which Gide’s Protestant zeal is mercilessly 
exposed as hypocritical and slimy, by Gide himself. The total lack 
of resemblance between Gide and the Calvinist minister makes it 
impossible for me to accept this idea. Also the novel L’Jmmoraliste 
has, no doubt, a great deal of parallelism with Gide’s own life, and 
it is in the form of a confession. But in reality this form does 
not fit the novel; it seems superimposed to provide a beginning 
and an ending, and the story itself is handled so objectively as to 
exclude moral concern, or indeed any emotion at all. 


It was observed at the beginning of this investigation that Gide 
popularized not only Dostoyevsky’s themes, but to some extent 
his psychoanalytic method in the novel. Going back to Gide’s 
analysis of the Russian novelist, let us consider one more text: 


Dostoyevsky is not properly speaking a philosopher, he 
is a novelist. His best, his most subtle and revolutionary 


8 Ibid., p. 159. 
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ideas must be sought in the conversations of his characters, 
and not always even in those of his most prominent char- 
acters. . . . Dostoyevsky is hopelessly maladroit when- 
ever he expresses himself on his own account. His ideas 
are almost never absolute ; they are almost always relative 
to the characters who express them and . .. relative to a 
precise moment in the lives of these characters." 


Gide goes on to read a lesson from Nietzsche on this same sub- 
ject: “Moral for psychologists: never use ‘notebook psychology’ ! 
Never observe for the sake of observing—If your reader knows 
that you are presenting life in order to demonstrate something, 
you will not succeed!’’*® Now this is in all probability a lesson 
that Nietzsche learned from the Russian novelist (at any rate 
Nietzsche wrote, “Dostoyevsky was the only one who taught me 
anything about psychology’”’).‘* We find almost no “notebook 
psychology” in Dostoyevsky, but we do find a complete transfer 
of the author into the characters. It is this quality that allows 
readers to become so absorbed in his novels; the reader never feels 
that an author is forcing his attention. The characters have per- 
sonal and individual validity, and the plot unfolds without any 
creaking of machinery. 

However keenly aware Gide may have been of this character- 
istic in the Russian master, he was never able to acquire it himself ; 
and this discrepancy provides us with a good means of comparing 
the two. Whereas Dostoyevsky lived in his characters, Gide, essen- 
tially a critic rather than an artist, only manipulated his characters. 

La Porte Etroite is a notable example of Gide’s failure to ex- 
press himself in characters. It is built around the central motif of 
God versus Self, that motif which Gide calls the central problem 
of Dostoyevsky’s novels. It is a tale of two lovers who consecrate 
their lives to a course of Virtue; the book begins with their ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine. “Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” The heroine, 
Alissa, comes finally to the realization that she cannot love Jerome, 
the hero, in the flesh and God in the spirit ; she must choose. And 
she subjects herself to God by renouncing her love for Jerome. 
The real issue here, so Gide tells us in his confessions, is between 


* André Gide, Dostoyevsky (Paris, 1923), pp. 152-153. 
% Thid., p. 159. 
* Ibid., quoted on the title page. 
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Christian asceticism and “Nature.” In La Porte Etroite it is 
Christian asceticism that wins out. 

The difficulty in this story is that “Nature” never had a chance. 
Gide never really attached Alissa to earth, and never established 
her love for Jerome as a convincing earthly tie. The young lovers 
embarked on their crusade to exploit Virtue before they were 
aware of themselves, and their young love never went beyond 
hollow oratory. The struggle between Christian asceticism and 
“Nature” took place in Gide’s mind, but only the echo of it rings 
through the uninhabited stretches of La Porte Etroite. 

Les Faux-Monnayeurs is also full of Dostoyevskyan themes 
and characters treated in the abstract Gide manner, this time with 
Gide in the center of the picture, lacerating himself. It presents 
alternating threads of a story of a group of intractable boys 
brought up in a Protestant school run by a hypocritical old pastor, 
and the plot reaches its climax in the discovery that the boys have 
been counterfeiting and have driven an unwelcome fellow student 
to suicide. Much of the narrative is set forth in a journal kept by 
Edouard, who is the principal adult character. Edouard is a novelist, 
and is writing a story called Les Faux-Monnayeurs, about which 
we are told enough to understand that its resemblance to Gide’s 
Faux-Monnayeurs goes far beyond the name. It is, then, a novel 
within a novel within a novel—ad absurdum, and Gide added still 
more to the confusion by publishing a separate document called 
the Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs, soon afterwards. The original 
novel resembles, in a way, the confessions, where again and again 
the analysis is carried beyond Gide’s past actions to their motivation 
in the more remote past, and then to his present motives in ascrib- 
ing the past motives. In Les Faux-Monnayeurs the reasons for all 
this involution become fairly clear when Edouard is attacked for 
writing abstractions, novels of “pure ideas.” This is the self- 
laceration ; but again, Gide’s recognition of his own fault does not 
redeem it, or make it any more of a human story. The novel is full 
of “notebook psychology”; its characterizations seem to be sep- 
arate studies, and the people in the book, wandering in and out 
of the plot almost at random, seldom resemble real people. 

Our old friend Lafcadio and the theme of crime and punishment 
are represented in Les Faux-Monnayeurs by young Bernard 
Profitendieu. We learn from Gide’s Journal des Faux-M onnayeurs 
that he originally intended to reintroduce Lafcadio as the hero, 
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and indeed the two charming rogues have much in common. 
Bernard’s only crime is stealing a suitcase belonging to Edouard, 
whom he does not know. He finds it possible to pardon himself, 
however, and secures Gide’s pardon too, because, although he 
enjoyed spending the money in the suitcase, he enjoyed even more 
reading a journal which he also found there. And what was this 
journal, the appreciation of which merited his pardon? Why, the 
journal of Edouard, or Gide, the Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs, 
virtually the novel itself! 


As might be expected, many of the characters in Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs are drawn from individuals that Gide had known, as 
we can learn from Gide’s Journal. And, to my mind, this is what 
destroys the theory of a “novel of pure ideas,” and puts Edouard 
on the defensive. Surely there is an element of chance in the 
novelist’s personal experience; and this impact of contingency is 
exactly what makes the novel “impure.” 

A good example of how this works out in Les Faux-Monnayeurs 
may be found in old La Pérouse. Three chapters of the book are 
devoted to Edouard’s visits to the old music master, who is grow- 
ing more and more decrepit, and is obsessed with the idea that 
his wife is persecuting him. The old man clings ferociously to a 
kind of personal dignity which Gide manages to make credible 
principally by showing Edouard’s extreme affection for him. 
Obviously he is an individual who matters, but the reader never 
knows quite why. He comes into the plot of the juvenile delinquents 
only by being their music teacher and by being the owner of the 
pistol with which his own cherished grandson is persuaded by the 
gang to kill himself playing the equivalent of “Russian roulette.” 
As to the “pure ideas” contributed by La Pérouse, we find only 
that he adds the gloom of an embittered pessimist, moved by 
hatred of a vague wife whom we do not know. Now almost the 
whole content of the La Pérouse chapters may be found in Gide’s 
Journal ; he was in reality Marc de la Nux, Gide’s venerated piano 
teacher and a man whose name had counted in the musical world 
of Liszt and Chopin. The pages of the Journal devoted to him 
provide interesting and sympathetic study of obsessions ; one scene 
recounting Gide’s visit when he relieved the old man’s hunger 
strike reads almost like a page of Dostoyevsky. We are ready to 
agree that such mental conditions are possible, and that Gide is a 
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psychologist capable of understanding them; but we still have no 
way of accounting for the presence of La Pérouse in Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs. The same may be said of Boris, who is also inter- 
esting as a psychopathic case but is equally meaningless as a figure 
in “pure’’ fiction. 

The confusion resulting from the divergent aims in this novel 
detracts considerably from its artistic effect. We are everywhere 
conscious of the manipulations of Gide-Edouard, who empties his 
files of case histories and then tries to convince himself that this 
is the way to write a novel. In the words of Raymond Weaver, 
“the twenty-five volumes that Gide . . . published before his auto- 
biography [before 1926; this includes Les Faux-Monnayeurs] 
were but so many experiments toward articulation.”** Or, as E. M. 
Forster put it, in dismissing Les Faux-Monnayeurs, “It is all to 
pieces logically. . . . The novelist who betrays too much interest 
in his own method can never be more than interesting.’”* 


The last straw in this novel is also the last sentence: Edouard’s 
remark, “Je suis bien curieux de connaitre Caloub.” Now this 
Caloub is the youngest child of the Molinier family, and the only 
one to whom we have not been introduced. To any reader not 


under Gide’s spell the line may have satiric force. Reviewing the 
children briefly, one reflects that Vincent, the eldest, the one who 
had seduced Laura and then deserted her, has just been heard 
from in the African jungle, where he murdered his later mistress. 
Olivier, the next, has been Edouard’s favorite, but he has con- 
siderably baffled the reader: there was much insistence on the 
beauty of his person and of his poetic soul, but apparently the 
attraction was homosexual, and the poetry was never expressed. 
The third child, Georges, is in tears repenting his part in the 
counterfeiting and suicide plot. One may indeed be “curious” 
about Caloub, the youngest of the strange fraternity. But I am 
sure Gide meant nothing humorous in this line. It was written 
to make the reader aware that even now Edouard is not ex- 
hausted by his analysis, nor M. Gide either. “I am large—lI con- 
tain multitudes.” He has an infinite curiosity and appetite, and is 
ready to write a new book about Caloub. But a thoughtful reader 
is apt to stop short at this point—“Not so fast! What about the 


* Klaus Mann, op. cit., p. 182. 
- 7 André Gide, The Counterfeiters (New York, 1931), p. xix. 
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older boys? Have they really been explained?” And a moment’s 
reflection will show him that they have not. 

There is no question that Gide found a subject matter of 
absorbing interest, that he dealt boldly with provocative ideas in 
his time, and even that he became the darling, the hero, of the 
younger generation, of which he expected so little and in which 
he excused so much. But that was not his ambition. “My fervent 
hope,” he wrote, “is that I may be understood and liked by genera- 
tions to come.” And again, “Before twenty years are up it will be 
recognized that what people now hold against my book [Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs] is precisely its qualities. I am sure of this.”!® 
Personally, I think that we can gain a better perspective of Gide’s 
work by looking, not forward twenty years, but back to Gide’s 
master in the novel and in psychoanalysis. And when we apply 
Matthew Arnold’s “touchstone” method of criticism to Dostoyev- 
sky and his French disciple, we see the essential hollowness of 
André Gide. 


” André Gide, Journal, I, 395. 
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I 


STUDY of the poetry of Spanish America, that vast region 

A which embraces Mexico, Central America, a considerable 
part of South America, and the larger islands of the Caribbean, 
suggests that the Spanish bequest to the New World had a far- 
reaching influence on the literary development of this area. Be- 
cause feudalism, as a system, was just beginning to disintegrate 
in Spain at the time of the early Spanish conquests in the New 
World, most of the ideas and most of the institutions that were 
then taken from Spain to America were essentially feudal, a circum- 
stance which meant that in its political and social development the 
Spanish Indies would lag far behind the rest of the Western World. 
Naturally, the nature of the transfer of Spanish civilization was 
such that in cultural development the Indies varied somewhat 
from community to community. However, the dignitaries who 
represented the Church and the viceroys who represented the 
Crown were dominant in most places, and their influence insured 
a large measure of uniformity in the cultural growth of the Spanish 
Indies. Consequently the literature that the Spanish criollos im- 
ported and read, as well as the literature that they produced, had a 
pronounced alien flavor. For this reason few of the works of the 
colonial period of Spanish-American literature have enduring value. 
The question of merit aside, it is a fact that during this period 
much poetry was written in the Spanish Indies, since apparently 
no occasion was held by the criollos to be too insignificant to be 
celebrated in verse. At that time juegos florales or certémenes were 
popular. These were gatherings of literary persons who had come 
together to read to each other their poetry, much of which had 
been written in celebration of special occasions. Such poets imitated 
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the meters and the rhymes of their Spanish masters, but their sub- 
jects or themes sprang from their admiration of the almost in- 
credible feats of the conquistador and from their respect for the 
noble bearing of the conquered Indian. The conquistadores also 
loved poetry, and such of them as were poets were stimulated by 
the strange sights and the fresh experiences of the New World. 
They produced much poetry that reflects sincere emotion. 

The first work of outstanding literary merit in the Spanish Indies 
was written by Alonso de Ercilla y Zufiiga (1533-1594), a Spanish 
officer who served in the campaigns against the Araucanian Indians 
of Chile. This work is an epic poem celebrating the courage of the 
Indians who had won the admiration of their Spanish conquerors. 
It has for its central character an Indian warrior, whose brave 
deeds the poem relates. Ercilla cannot forget, however, that he is 
a Spaniard, and presently he comes to the subjects of love and 
ladies fair, even though he has insisted in the beginning that these 
are not his themes. The minor English poet William Hayley 
(1745-1820) gives an excellent translation of Ercilla’s introduc- 
tion : 


I sing not love of ladies, nor of sights 

devised for gentle dames by courteous knights ; 
nor feasts, nor tourneys, nor that tender care 
which prompts the Gallant to regale the Fair ; 
but the bold deeds of Valor’s favorite train, 
those undegenerate sons of warlike Spain, 
who made Arauco their stern laws embrace, 
and bent beneath their yoke her untamed race." 


And in Canto xv Ercilla not only praises the gentle passion, but 
expresses his debt to certain authors who have ennobled the theme.* 

Although many writers sang of the brave deeds of the conquis- 
tadores, none of them produced a poem equal in merit to that of 
Ercilla. Since he had set such an admirable example, one might 
reasonably suppose that the poets who came after him would con- 
tinue to draw their themes from their fresh and picturesque sur- 
roundings; but Ercilla’s influence was short-lived. As the uni- 
versities became established, and as they affected more and more 


*Quoted by E. Herman Hespelt, An Anthology of Spanish American 
Literature (New York, 1947), p. 42. 
* Ibid. 
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the cultural development in Mexico City and Lima, we find the 
poets of the Spanish Indies looking to the motherland more than 
ever before for models and inspiration. Many poets and other 
writers came from Spain for extended visits in the Indies. Such 
visits, together with the establishment of printing presses in 
Mexico and in Peru, helped to diffuse among the people of those 
countries the very latest productions in Spanish literature. By 
such means the Spanish Americans were long kept in literary 
bondage to their mother country. 

To the Mexican criolla, Juana Inés de Asbaje y Ramirez, better 
known as Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (1651-1695), belongs the 
honor of being considered the greatest lyric poet of the Spanish 
Indies. Sor Juana wrote with simplicity and beauty. Some critics 
have belittled one of her greatest poems, the Primero Sueiio, for the 
reason that, in their opinion, she was influenced in this work by 
Gongora,* whose artificiality of form was often more important 
than the thematic content of his poetry. Such criticism, however, is 
ill-informed, for the Primero Suejio “is characterized by extreme 
subtlety and obscurity due not to the language but to the abstract 
nature of the thought.’ 

At times Sor Juana’s style has been compared to the satirical 
style of Quevedo.® It is true that Sor Juana is often sharply 
critical, but generally “the acidity of her wit is directed at herself 
—as in these famous lines ‘To Her Portrait’ ”’: 


This that you gaze upon, a painted lie, 
Blazoning forth the niceties of art 

With false syllogisms the hues impart, 

Is a shrewd snare, the sense being ta’en thereby. 


This, wherein the flatteries try to cover 
The horrors of the years, and to erase 

The rigors Time has stamped upon the face, 
Age and forgetfulness to triumph over : 


*Luis de Géngora (1561-1627) was a celebrated poet of the Golden Age 
of Spanish literature. He had one artistic ideal, that of elevating the tone of 
poetry by using Latin and Italian words and giving words meanings different 
from those in use in his time. 

* Quoted by Arturo Torres-Rioseco in The Epic of Latin American Litera- 
ture (New York, 1947), p. 27. 

° Francisco Gomez de Quevedo y Villegas (1580- 1645), an eminent Spanish 
poet of the Golden Age of Spanish literature, is considered the master of 
the satire of that age. 
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Is an artifice most vainly wrought, 
Is a frail flower carried on the wind, 
Is a shield against a sure Fate borne, 


Is the idle labor of a vagrant mind, 
Is a solicitude ponderous and out-worn 
Is corpse—is dust—is shadow—and is nought !* 


Sor Juana found it very easy to write in verse; she felt that 
she had been born to write in that form. Much of her poetry has 
been compared to the work of various Spanish poets of her day; 
but she is for the most part a uniquely delicate, clear, sincere, and 
original poet. She remains today the brightest of all the stars in 
the firmament of colonial Spanish-American poetry. To her con- 
temporaries she was the “Tenth Muse.” 

Despite the example of so original a writer as Sor Juana, how- 
ever, the poets of the Spanish Indies in general could hardly help 
reflecting the literary currents of their motherland. The vice-regal 
courts were but small replicas of the Spanish court; the Indies 
reflected the same intrigues and the same struggles for power that 
were being carried on in Spain. As the years went by, the influence 
of the conquered race all but disappeared. Increasingly the Indian, 
because he was picturesque, was used as a central literary figure; 
but he was not permitted to exert any real influence on Spanish- 
American literature. The use of the native Indian became a mere 
artifice for interpreting Spanish themes and ideas. Here of course 
criollo literature was reflecting the Spanish imperial system of 
castes and monopolies. High government positions in the Spanish 
Indies ordinarily were open only to those who had been born in 
Spain; criollos, though of purest Spanish blood, could scarcely 
aspire to such honors. Moreover, numerous comparable restric- 
tions that were laid upon the Indians sufficiently revealed the 
Spaniard’s feeling of disdain for them and emphasized the re- 
pressed and confined position of the Indians in the social life of 
the time. 

Meanwhile, through the Inquisition and other agencies of re- 
pression, the Spanish Crown had seen to it that as far as possible 
no new ideas were disseminated which might disturb its well- 
established order in the Indies. And, since the eighteenth century 


° Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., p. 38. 
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in Spain was a period of literary sterility, the natural result of this 
repressive policy was that during that century the Spanish Indies 
produced very little of literary merit apart from the work of the 
Jesuit poets, who wrote in Latin. Moreover, the attitude of the 
Spaniards at that time was that the Indies, because of their scanty 
population (the Indians and the Negroes being entirely disre- 
garded as part of that population), could not be expected to pro- 
duce much of literary value. 

The desire of the Spanish kings in the eighteenth century to 
keep their American subjects in the dark as far as events in 
Europe were concerned could not, of course, be realized. Books 
were smuggled into various parts of the Indies, bringing the new 
philosophies with them ;’ and by the end of the eighteenth century 
the Spanish Americans were ripe for revolt. Moreover, many of 
their men of letters had traveled in Europe and had there been 
affected by the new revolutionary doctrines. Men like Francisco 
de Miranda and Simon Bolivar had begun to dream of Spanish 
America as one great nation. Although this dream was never 
realized, the Spanish Americans finally did succeed in ridding them- 
selves of the oppressive Spanish rule, little realizing that in so 
doing they were merely exchanging one heavy yoke for another. 
But the story of the liberation of Spanish America lies within the 
province of political history ; it forms no part of the present study. 


II 


During the Revolutionary period the literary men of Spanish 
America were concerned with singing the praises of their brave 
military leaders and the glory of their victories. In the early part 
of the nineteenth century three brilliant poets emerge to sing of 
the struggle for independence. From Ecuador came José Joaquin 
Olmedo (1790-1847), whose La Victoria de Junin: canto a Bolivar 
“is generally considered the finest example of heroic poetry in the 
classical style written in America.’”* But here again we see a 
Spanish American following the Spanish model in poetry. When 
the battle of Junin was won in August of 1824, Olmedo was in- 
spired to compose a poem in praise of Bolivar; but, when the 


7Qn this subject see a volume of interesting essays edited by Arthur P. 
Whitaker and published in 1942 by the D. Appleton-Century Company under 
the title of Latin America and the Enlightenment. 

* Hespelt, op. cit., p. 98 ’ 
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second decisive battle (that of Ayacucho) was won in December 
of the same year, he felt compelled to include this victory in his 
poem also. This change of plan complicated matters considerably ; 
first, because the poem was a complete unit as it was originally 
written, and, secondly, because of the fact that it was Sucre and 
not Bolivar who had led the patriot army in this second successful 
battle. Olmedo further decided to use the person of the great Inca, 
Huaina-Capac, to foretell the victory of Ayacucho. The introduc- 
tion to this second part gave rise to much criticism. Bolivar him- 
self felt that the person of the Indian overshadowed the other char- 
acters in the poem; in the end, however, he was fairly well pleased 
with the poem as a whole. The device of introducing the native 
figure, destructive though it was to the unity of the work, was 
not then considered incongruous, even when judged by the rigid 
rules of the era. 

Although his ode in praise of Bolivar is a long one, Olmedo’s 
total amount of work was not great. He preferred to spend his 
time polishing his poetry rather than writing a great deal. 

It was Andrés Bello (1781-1865), a distinguished adopted son 
of Chile, who first expressed the desire for the intellectual inde- 
pendence of Spanish America. His call for a return to nature 
revealed his conviction that Spanish America should no longer be 
dependent upon sophisticated European ways. Perhaps because of 
his distinguished career in politics, he is not considered a major 
literary figure in Spanish America; nevertheless, the debt that 
Hispanic-American letters owes him is great, and his fame in 
Chile is secure. Among the small number of his original poems the 
best one is Silva a la agricultura de la zona torrida (1926), in 
which he sings of the native plants. This was his call to return to 
nature, to the simple life which he felt would bring much peace 
and happiness to his countrymen. 

As a scholar Bello’s mission seems to have been that of purify- 
ing the Spanish language in the New World and, at the same time, 
of cataloguing new terms for use throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world. As a poet, though he is ranked as a classicist, he came in 
time to be something of a romanticist, for he could not help being 
influenced by the romantic poets of France and England whom he 
knew so well. Bello clearly pointed the way to a new kind of 
poetry, but he was too much a conservative to break away com- 
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pletely from the classical style which was the accepted model of 
his day. 

The transition from the neo-classical to the romantic school is 
perhaps best seen in the works of the Cuban poet, José Maria 
Heredia (1803-1839), who used many of the romantics’ favorite 
themes. His was truly a life of misfortunes, and he made the most 
of his misfortunes by singing about them, although the shortness 
of his life left him little time for polishing his poetry. As a young 
man Heredia became involved in a conspiracy to free Cuba from 
Spain; for this offence he was exiled, and during this exile he 
lived in Boston and New York, where he wrote longingly of the 
warmer land of his birth. His gift for description was as great ~ 
as that of Olmedo or of Bello; we find, for example, in his poetry 
varied descriptions of long lists of fruits. Nostalgia for the sunny 
climate of his warmer homeland brought to his mind the orange, 
the pineapple, the banana, and other semi-tropical fruits. Only the 
lyric beauty of his verse, however, saves such descriptions from 
becoming tiresome. 


In En el Teocalli de Cholula Heredia sings of the beauty of 


nature in Mexico. He fondly recalls the mountain peaks of Ixtac- 
cihuatl, Orizaba, and Popocatepetl, constantly crowned with snow 
that never damages the valleys below. It is his continuing dream 
of a warmer clime that keeps alive his longing for his home. View- 
ing the great falls of Niagara, he compares that violence of nature 
with his own tempestuous life. No doubt he speaks his true feeling 
when he says that the majestic falls reflects only a small part of 
his emotions. He feels that nature has dealt more kindly with 
the falls than with his poetry; for the falls will be immortal, 
whereas he doubts that his poetry will live. But, although he was 
not to see Cuba gain her independence, Heredia gave to his 
countrymen poetry that was read and quoted by many of them 
who longed to set this island free. 


Arturo Torres-Rioseco aptly summed up the accomplishments 
of this trio of poets when he wrote: “Bello, the great classical 
scholar, with his nostalgic love of tropical nature—Heredia, the 
Byronic youth, with his torrential verse on Niagara—and Olmedo, 
the patriot, with his unbridled stanzas to Bolivar—these three poets 
appeared at the threshold of romanticism in Spanish America. 
Only one, Heredia, was a true romantic. But all three, in their 
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writings, foreshadowed the great romantic upheaval that lay 
ahead.””* 


III 




































As we have suggested before, Spanish America remained a slave 
to European literary models much longer than she needed to. Of 
the literary currents in Europe during the nineteenth century— 
neoclassicism, romanticism, costumbrismo,'’® and realism—the one 
that best suited the Spanish Americans was romanticism. For the 
young writers this literary genre was made to order. It provided 
an excellent opportunity for them to give way to their emotions. 
The fact that the incipient nations of Spanish America had gained 
their freedom from Spain meant very little, since they now had 
to win their independence from dictators and other tyrants who 
had taken over where Spain had left off. Thus the young romantics 
still had many opportunities to cry out for freedom and for per- 
sonal liberty; but theirs was not the same feeling that the Eu- 
ropean romantics had. The Hispanic-American romantic, to be 
sure, was often an exile, but he was a political exile rather than 
an exile from society, as was ordinarily his European counterpart. 
Nevertheless, the fact that these youths of Spanish America had 
been educated in Europe evidently made them feel a closer kinship 
with their European literary brothers than with the Indians and 
the mestizos of their native lands, who were indeed their fellow 
countrymen. 

The literary emancipation of Hispanic America from Spain was 
formally proclaimed in 1832, when Esteban Echevarria published 
his Elvira o la novia de la Plata, a romantic poem that appeared a 
year before el Duque de Rivas brought out his E/ moro expédsito, 
which was the first work of the Spanish romantics. Nevertheless, 
this literary emancipation proved to be as illusory for Spanish 
America as political emancipation had been; Echevarria had 
merely exchanged one literary master for another. The young 
Hispanic-American poets now became wholly enamoured of the 






® Torres-Rioseco, op. cit. (New York, 1942), p. 57. 
 Costumbrismo (Cuadros de costumbres) is a literary genre developed in 
the nineteenth century. Writers who used this genre endeavored to portray 
the daily life of the people of each province of Spain. José Maria de Pereda 
(1833-1906) and Benito Pérez Galdéds (1843-1920) were the leading ex- 
ponents of this genre. 
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European romantics ; they prized no compliment more highly than 
that of being compared with Zorilla or Byron! Even in the full 
tide of their romantic movement, however, Spanish-American men 
of letters continued to be aware of the political chaos in their own 
countries ; and they did not hesitate to employ their pens to mold 
the political opinions of the public in one way or another. Witness, 
for example, José Marmol’s very romantic novel Amalia, which 
was an attack upon the tyrant dictator of Argentina, Juan Manuel 
Rosas. 

For the Hispanic-American romantic there had to be newness 
of form as well as newness of subject. Thus all the self-respecting 
writers of the day had to try their hands at inaugurating new 
forms, some to the point of sacrificing worth to novelty. Many 
of them followed the lead of the Spanish romantics, Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer (1836-70) and Ramon de Campoamor (1817-1901). Most 
of these poets might have done far better work had they written 
in other literary genres. Some of them, indeed, did turn out credit- 
able work in prose, but they usually considered their prose far 
inferior to their poetry. 

The Hispanic-American romantic movement, which began with 
the poetry of Esteban Echeverria (1805-1851) and of Gertrudis 
Gomez de Avellaneda (1814-1873), continued to develop in the 
drama, and especially in the novel, where it perhaps reached its 
zenith in the novel Amalia by José Marmol (1817-1871), which 
was published in 1851-55, and in the novel Maria by Jorge Isaacs 
(1837-1895), which was published in 1867, several years after 
Alberto Blest Gana had brought out his novel Martin Rivas in 
imitation of Balzac. At times all the romantics wrote passages 
worthy of the coming genre, realism. Thus there are excellent 
passages describing the traditions, the customs, and the manners 
of that era; we have only to read the literary works of those years 
to understand truly the life of that period. No matter where the 
romantic found himself, he could always be counted on to give 
faithful descriptions of his native land, which was very dear 
to him. 

From this period, so largely imitative, we nevertheless emerge 
with two entirely new kinds of literature, literature which is truly 
indigenous, drawn from no European model. One of these was the 
poetry of the gaucho of the pampas. The gaucho was a man to 
whom a poem was a song to be sung when he was lonesome, 
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when he wanted to tell of the beauties of nature, or when he needed 
to speak of his love. With a guitar he was ready to improvise 
upon almost any theme. These songs were never memorized and 
were rarely written down, but a few were gathered and have been 
preserved for us today. Arturo Torres-Rioseco gives us one that 
has been translated by Muna Lee: 


The palm-tree is over the grass, 
The sky is over the tree; 

I am over my horse, 
My sombrero is over me! 


I wish that I had been born 
Wild grass out on the plain; 
And never had seen you passing, 
And never had suffered this pain. 


Little white dove, Vidalita, 
With a breast of blue, 

Say that you suffer, Vidalita, 
Because my love is untrue. 


Little white dove, Vidalita, 
With a breast of gold, 
Carry my love, Vidalita, 
As much as can be told. 


Little white dove, Vidalita, 
With a breast of red, 

Say that I weep, Vidalita, 
Because my love is dead.** 


The gaucho minstrel became quite an important figure, going 
about singing from place to place, the center of all social life wher- 
ever he went. Although, as we have seen, most of the gaucho 
poetry is completely lost, the picturesqueness of this nomadic 
payador or cantor came in time to appeal to men of letters, who 
put both the gaucho and his poetry into poems of their own. Per- 
haps the greatest of such poems is that of José Hernandez (1834- 
1886) called Martin Fierro. Although this work has certain 
Spanish antecedents, such as the romancero and the picaresque 
novel, Hernandez has definitely succeeded in making his hero the 


“ Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., pp. 140-141. 
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representative of a nation and the embodiment of an ideal. So 
genuine is the flavor of this work that it has been said that the 
gauchos themselves thoroughly enjoyed it. They read it, if they 
could read; those who could not read learned the epic poem by 
heart and recited it as if it were a recitation of their own joys 
and sorrows. It is said that the celebrated contemporary Spanish 
philosopher, Miguel de Unamuno, recited it, along with the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, to his students in the University of Sal- 
amanca.’* 

The other original genre of this period was the well-told sketch, 
known as the tradicién. Of this genre was Tradiciones Peruanas, 
the masterpiece of Ricardo Palma (1833-1919). It is difficult to 
classify the work of Palma’s later years. In the beginning he wrote 
much poetry that can easily be labeled romantic; but his historical 
anecdote, which was ordinarily ironic, satiric, or critical, is in a 
class of its own. Those of us who would like to have a true pic- 
ture of what happened in the everyday life of Lima in the nine- 
teenth century have but to read his works. They are written in 
such a way as to be highly entertaining, and yet underneath one 
discovers some sly twist, just the thing to make the sketch truly 
worth while. To find writing comparable for its caustic wit one 
would have to go back to the mordant prose of Francisco Gomez 
de Quevedo (1580-1645). Palma himself gives us the formula 
for his tradicién: 


The tradition is a popular tale, and it’s not a popular 
tale; it’s history, and it’s not history. The form must be 
light and merry, the telling swift and humorous. I con- 
ceived the notion of sugar-coating pills and dispensing 
them to the public, without worrying myself over scruples. 
...A little bit, and quite a little bit of lying, a dose of 
the truth be it ever so infinitesimal, and a great deal of 
nicety and gloss in the style, and there you have the 
recipe for writing traditions."* 


There were many who imitated this new literary form, but to this 
day Palma’s Tradiciones Peruanas has remained the masterpiece, 
the only work of the kind that successfully tells the tale the author 
wished to tell and in the style he had in mind. 


2 Tbid., p. 150. 
8 Thid., p. 83. 
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IV 


Political independence of the Spanish-American countries had 
been followed by a state of anarchy that was a great handicap to 
literary development, since, as we have seen, the Spanish-American 
men of letters continued to devote so much of their time and 
energy to working for the independence of which they had dreamed 
for so long. But in the latter part of the nineteenth century there 
came a period of political stability; by 1890 some of the countries 
of Spanish America were enjoying a measure of prosperity. It is 
true that this prosperity was for the select few ; nevertheless, some 
of the accumulating wealth was spent in building institutions that 
eventually benefited all. At the same time the Hispanic-American 
nations, which .from their infancy had slavishly drifted on the 
Spanish currents of the Golden Age and of the Romantic Move- 
ment, and to some extent had followed the French but more truly 
the Spanish turn into realism, were finally to come of age in 
literature also. With the two new literary genres—gaucho poetry 
and the tradicién of Palma—had come a feeling of real independ- 
ence; and they were now on the brink of a new and exciting in- 


novation—modernist poetry, which began in Hispanic America 
and from there passed on to the outer world. 


This movement of modernism was Spanish America’s first 
original contribution to world literature, and as with 
most world movements a specific date can be assigned to 
its birth. Following the usual practice, this date must be 
marked not by the beginnings of the new trend, but by 
the appearance of the first epoch-making book of the new 
school. The year in question was 1888; the book Azure, a 
volume of verse and short stories; and the author was 
Rubén Dario, then a poor and unknown Nicaraguan poet, 
who was destined to become the most illustrious name in 
Spanish American letters.’ 


Using John A. Crow’s arbitrary scheme of dividing the modern- 
ists into “precursors,” “modernists,” and “postmodernists,”’* we 
have as “precursors” the following group of poets: José Marti 
(1853-1895), Gutiérrez Najera (1859-1895), Julian del Casal 


4 Tbid., p. 86. 7 
*% John A. Crow, An Outline of Spanish American Literature (New York, 
1941), p. 80. 
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(1863-1893), and José Asuncién Silva (1865-1895). A division like 
this is difficult to maintain, however, because the work of these so- 
called precursors overlaps that of some of the modernists proper ; but 
the foregoing scheme will serve fairly well, since there were many 
poets in this period and one must draw the line somewhere. The 
precursors are sometimes called romantics; but because of their 
frequent use of new subjects, of a new simple style, and of a fresh 
vocabulary, their poetry is one of new verse forms that conjure 
up new images; and to most critics these are the accepted char- 
acteristics of the forerunners of the modernist period. 

As we have suggested before, the Hispanic-American man of 
letters often used his pen to win political battles as he used his 
sword to win military battles, and that is what the Cuban writer 
and poet José Marti did. Even if he had never written any poetry, 
he would live forever in the pages of Cuban history for the life- 
long battle he waged against Spain. He was an orator who moved 
his audiences to tears with the eloquence of his oratory, even when 
many among them scarcely understood him and his literary phrases. 
His essays and his oratory inspired the youth of his nation for 
many years. As to his poetry, he affirmed that his Versos libres, 
published in 1882, and his Versos sencillos, published in 1891, 
were written with his life’s blood. They were not the care- 
fully planned, gracefully written, and highly polished poems 
which might have come from a man dedicated solely to poetry; 
yet they are simple, direct poems about such things as his 
homeland, his love of Aragon, where he spent five years of 
exile, and his love of beautiful women. Marti is truly a poet who 
foretells the new literary movement, not so much because he intro- 
duced innovations as because he broke with the traditional patterns 
of poetry; his simple, sincere verse pointed the way to the true 
liberation of Hispanic-American poetry from traditional models. 
The publication of Marti’s [smaelillo (1882) preceded by more 
than sixteen years the beginnings of modernismo in Spain.’* 

To Gutiérrez Najera we owe much, for it was he who gave us 
in poetry those symphonies of color that were to characterize the 
whole new school. For Najera poetry served to express his most 
intimate thoughts and his most ardent hopes. His work reveals 
a man with a God-given grace to express with exquisite and delicate 


* Pedro Henriquez-Urefia, Literary Currents in Hispanic America (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1945), p. 165. 
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taste the most minute and most intimate details of life. In the fol- 
lowing selection we note his love of detail: 


See’st thou the ivy, how it clings and catches 

In every crack of the dark altar here? 

As round the marble stone it wreathes its branches 
I would embrace thy heart, my treasure dear. 


See how the moonbeam penetrates the water 
Tranquil and still, nor doth its peace offend! 
As the lagoon the quiet moonbeam enters 
Into thy soul’s depths fain would I descend. 


My dreams, benumbed with cold, I seek shelter 
Within thine innocent breast, 

As birds, when winter nights are growing chilly, 
Shelter themselves within the downy nest.’” 


This poem also illustrates the poet’s delicate touch. Najera’s 
death at the early age of thirty-six was mourned by the entire 
Hispanic world. 

Much of the poetry of Julian del Casal was colored by the illness 
of his life, tuberculosis. He wrote of life as something in which 
he could not participate. For this reason he built a world of his 
own in which his imagination could stray at will. This world of 
his imagination was one of oriental color and images wherein all 
his senses held full sway. But in all his wanderings in this 
imaginary world there was always the foreboding shadow of death 
over everything, that death which came without his ever having 
had the opportunity to taste of life fully, as he saw others do. It 
is only natural that such an illness should have colored highly 
his whole work. But even his total despair is marked by a certain 
tone of indifference, reminiscent of Baudelaire: 


My heart was a vase of alabaster, where there grew in 
fragrant solitude, beneath the purest gleam of a star, a 
single white lily—prayer. Withered is this flower of 
delicate perfume, like a virgin consumed by anemia. 
Today in my heart grows a purple rosebush—blasphemy.** 


% Alice Stone Blackwell, Some Spanish American Poets (Philadelphia, 
1937), p. 22. 
** Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., p. 94. 
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From the work of this delicate poet of oriental imagery and 
color we go on to that of José Asuncion Silva, of whom Unamuno 
says, “To comment on Silva is like trying to explain to an audience 
the music of Beethoven’s symphonies as the music reaches the ear. 
Each listener hears in the music his own sorrows, loves, and emo- 
tions.” He continues: “And I enjoy Silva because he was the 
first to bring to Hispanic America and with that to Spanish poetry 
certain tones and certain airs which became the vogue, though 
later on in diminishing degree.”’® Truly Silva has run the gamut 
of emotions. His work has rare lyrical recollections of childhood ; 
sudden bursts of physical passion and spiritual despair; delicate 
expressions of pathos, humor, and irony, sometimes all mingled 
into one. The simple beauty of his poetry and his eternal ques- 
tioning of life and living things can be seen in this poem called 
“Estrellas,” translated by Alice Stone Blackwell: 


STARS 


Stars that in the shadowy darkness 
Of the vast and the unknown 

Seem like pallid drifts of incense 

Through the empty spaces blown! 


Nebulae, so distant burning 
In the awful infinite, 

That by the reflection only 
Of your light the earth is lit! 






Stars that in unknown abysses 
With vague brightness overflow ! 

Constellations that the Magi 

Worshipped, long and long ago! 






Far-off worlds in millions, blossoms 
Of fantastic flowers and bright! 

Shining isles in the unsounded, 

Shoreless oceans of the night ! 


* Hespelt, op. cit., p. 465. This translation is the writer’s. The Spanish text 
is as follows: 

“Comentar a Silva es algo asi como ir diciendo a un auditorio de las 
sinfonias de Beethoven, lo que va pasando segiin las notas resbalan a sus 
oidos. Cada cual vierte en ellas sus propios pesares, quereres y sentires. ... 
Y gusto de Silva porque fué el primero en llevar a la poesia hispano- 
americana, y con ella a la espaiiola, ciertos tonos y ciertos aires, qve después 
se han puesto en moda, desgradandose.” 
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Stars, ye thoughtful, pensive splendors! 
Eyes that flickering glory shed! 

If ye live, why are ye silent? 
Wherefore shine, if ye be dead ??° 


These, then, were the poets—Marti, del Casal, Najera, and 
Silva—whom Arturo Torres-Rioseco calls the “Escapists,” for, as 
he affirms, they sought to escape from reality into a fanciful 
imaginary world.”* 

Of the larger group of modernist poets, the group that included 
Marti, Najera, del Casal, Silva, Rubén Dario (1867-1916), and 
others, Dario was the one who lived long enough to become the 
established leader. Dario’s life of mere sordid existence gave him 
very little happiness to sing about, and yet his poetry reflects the 
beauties of which he dreamed. Rubén Dario was born Felix 
Garcia in Metapa, Nicaragua, on January 18, 1867. His parents 
were separated, and he was reared by aunts and uncles; early in 
life he came to be known as the “child poet,” having written his 
first verse when he was eleven years old. Later in life he added 
to his own name that of Dario, the surname of one of his rela- 
tives. His early childhood and adolescence were spent in Nicaragua 
and in El Salvador. In 1886 Dario went to Chile, where he wrote 
for newspapers, but his earnings as a journalist scarcely gave him 
enough to live on. While in Chile, however, he became a very good 
friend of Pedro Balmaceda, the son of the president of that re- 
public; and through him he had access to the family’s excellent 
library, in which he was able to steep himself in the current French 
writings of both the Parnassians and the Symbolists. After living 
in Santiago for a while, Dario moved to Valparaiso, and while 
he was there his momentous collection of verse and prose sketches, 
Azul, was published in Buenos Aires in 1888. The publication of 
this work evoked the praise of the Spanish writer and critic Juan 
Valera, “who proclaimed it the work of a fine cosmopolitan artist, 
not bounded by the narrow limits of Spanish American provincial- 
ge 

As the leading poet of this new movement, Dario served as its 
focal point and gave to el modernismo the brilliance which made 


™” Blackwell, op. cit., pp. 402-404. 
™ Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., p. 93. 
= Quoted by Hespelt, op. cit., p. 481. 
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it the highest point in the development of Spanish-American poetry. 
So important was his work that it is used as a point of demarca- 
tion, and in Spanish America works are said to have been written 
either before or after the publication of Azul. As to the title of 
the book, Dario says, “Blue has been for me the color of dreams, 
the color of art, a Helenic and Homeric color, the color of the 
ocean and the firmament. I concentrated on that heavenly color, 
the spiritual flowering of the artistic springtime of my life.”** 
Dario’s life was a constant struggle to earn a living, since journal- 
ism was the only work that he could do. However, the connection 
that he eventually established with the Argentine newspaper, 
La Nacién, permitted him to travel abroad and to meet the Eu- 
ropean writers of the day. In France, the land of his dreams, he 
met Verlaine, who was to Dario the embodiment of the life a true 
Bohemian should live. After he had won acclaim abroad not only 
with his Azul (1888) but with his Prosas Profanas (1896) and his 
Cantos de Vida y Esperanza (1905), Dario still lacked recogni- 
tion from his native land. This he achieved when he was trium- 
phantly received in Nicaragua in 1907. Now he was showered 
with honors, and presently he was received at the Spanish court 
as the ambassador of Nicaragua. But this happy period was short. 
This poet who sang of courts of gold and marble was truly a 
most unhappy mortal. Certainly his actual love experiences were 
not those his poetry celebrates. His first marriage, to Rafaela 
Contreras, a childhood sweetheart, whom he married shortly after 
his first success as a poet, ended abruptly when he abandoned wife 
and child after two years. By the time he again returned to 
Nicaragua his wife had died; but before long he was forced to 
marry Rosario Murillo, from whom he became estranged shortly 
thereafter. At the end of his life it was Rosario who took him 
back to Nicaragua from New York where he had come to give 
a series of lectures which had failed miserably. In Nicaragua he 
died on February 6, 1916, while he was undergoing an operation. 
Dario’s three most important works of verse and prose—Azul, 
Prosas Profanas, and Cantos de Vida y Esperanza—are mile- 
stones in the development of el modernismo. Azul set the stage for 


* Ibid., p. 481. The passage quoted is the writer’s translation of the follow- 
ing text: “el azul era para mi el color del ensejio, el color del arte, un color 
helénico y homérico, color oceanico y firmamental. . . . Concentré en es¢ 
color célico la floracién espiritual de mi primavera artistica.” 
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this new movement; Prosas Profanas is perhaps the highest point 
the movement attained. Cantos de Vida y Esperanza clearly shows 
Dario’s mastery of technique as well as his mastery of the lyric. 
Dario himself called these three works “Spring,” “Spring in Full 
Bloom,” and “Autumn.” Among the other volumes of his poetry 
that received acclaim are Oda a Mitre (1906), El Canto Errante 
(1907), Canto a la Argentina (1910), and Poema del Otojiio 
(1910). Despite his love of the land discovered by Columbus, Dario 
was a poet who sang also of his Spanish heritage; for this reason 
all Spanish-speaking peoples claim him for their own. 


If blue was Dario’s symbolic color, the swan of whom he sings 
so often was his symbolic bird. E. Solar Correa says in his notes 
that “Blazén” was dedicated to La Condesa de Peralta, whose 
coat of arms depicted a white swan on a field of azure, and that 
to Dario this bird symbolized supreme distinction and sublime 
elegance of manner.** Arturo Torres-Rioseco quotes the first and 
the last stanzas of this famous poem: 


Olympian-proud and white as snow, 
With rosy agate beak, the swan 

Makes his short stainless wings to glow 
That open sunward a chaste fan... . 


Give love then, Countess, to the swans, 
Gods of a land with charm that teems ; 
Of perfume made, with ermine fans, 

Of dawning light, of silk and dreams.** 


Dario’s most frequently quoted poem is La Cancién de Otono 
en Primavera, which competent critics have called the most beau- 
tiful lyric poem produced since the sixteenth century. In this 
poem the poet bids farewell to his youth—youth that to him was 
“a divine treasure.” 


Youth, divine treasure, 

You are leaving never to return! 

When I want to cry, I don’t cry, 

And at times I cry without wishing to do so... . 


*E. Solar Correa, Poetas de Hispano-América (Santiago de Chile, 1926), 
p. 262. 
* Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., p. 108. 
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In vain I looked for the princess 

Who was sad from waiting. 

Life is difficult. Bitter and weighty. 
There is no longer a princess to sing to !** 


This seems to be a fitting poem with which to end our discussion 
of Rubén Dario, the poet who spent his life looking for that youth 
which he already knew was gone forever! 

Although we have given considerable space to our discussion 
of Dario, we must not think that his was a lone voice singing in 
the wilderness. There were many others of like mind who wrote 
at the same time, many in fact who were closely allied with him 
and with the modernist periodicals for which he wrote. The Bolivian 
educator, diplomat, and poet, Ricardo Jaimes Freyre (1870-1933), 
together with Dario and Leopoldo Lugones (1874-1938), estab- 
lished in Buenos Aires in 1896 the short-lived Revista de América. 
Freyre, “an escapist by intent,” as Arturo Torres-Rioseco calls 
him, was a well-balanced man of many interests. He helped to 
found the University of Tucuman, and he served his country well 
as minister to both Brazil and the United States. His first work, 
Castalia barbara (1899), gives one the feeling that here another 
step has been taken in the development of the modernist move- 
ment. He sings of a world different from that ot the other poets 
of his time, but he also seems determined to live, in his poems at 
least, in a world set far apart from that of reality. Las Voces 
Tristes, as translated by G. Dundas Craig, gives us some idea of 
“his power to evoke the magic of the North.” 


MOURNFUL VOICES 


Over the snow steppe 

The sledge glides on ; 

The distant howling of the wolves 

Mingles with the panting breath of the dogs. 


It snows. 

The white expanse seems shrouded in a veil 
Sprinkled with lilies 

By the wings of the north wind. ... 


* Correa, op. cit., pp. 158-169. This translation is the writer’s, the Spanish 
text being as follows: 
j Juventud, divino tesoro, En vano busqué a la princesa 
ya te vas para no volver! ... que estaba triste de esperar. 
Cuando quiero llorar, no Iloro, La vida es dura. Amarga y pesa. 
y a veces lloro sin querer. . . i Ya no hay princesa que cantar! 
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Between the sepulchral shrouds 

Of earth and sky, 

Advances in the East 

The freezing twilight of the winter dawn.”* 


Of the many Mexican modernist poets, Amado Nervo (1870- 
1919) is no doubt the greatest. Apparently his early studies for 
the priesthood, which he never entered, left with this sensitive 
man an aptitude for introspection, a habit of searching the inner 
soul wherein he and his generation hoped to find that peace which 
they seemed constantly to be seeking. Because of this characteristic 
introspection, he is often called a mystic poet; but if that be true 
his is poetic mysticism, not the religious mysticism of the Spanish 
mystic poets. Like Freyre and Lugones, Nervo early in life allied 
himself with the modernist movement, for he and Jesus E. Valen- 
zuela together established in Mexico in 1898 a magazine called 
La Revista Moderna. Like Freyre also, Nervo spent much of his 
life serving his country in diplomatic posts, first in Spain and 
then in Uruguay. As was the custom of Mexican diplomats who 
were going to Spain, Nervo spent some time in France. The years 
1910 to 1917 he passed in Madrid, far from the battleground of 
the bloody Mexican Revolution; and one has the feeling that he 
was not greatly touched by this trying period in the history of 
Mexico. At any rate, his poetry is not concerned so much with 
the immediate suffering of mankind as with the final destiny of 
man. Throughout his whole life he seems to have been beset by 
doubts as to the existence of God, but his desire to believe was 
so great that he felt that God must exist. This doubt and this 
desire kept him searching throughout his whole life, and in the 
end brought him a deeper, more simple inner peace. The following 
characterization of Nervo expresses this point most aptly: 


His whole life was a path along love and doubt, gentle 
doubt, to elevation, serenity, plenitude. He spoke always 
in a gentle voice, wrote simply, spontaneously, with deep 
but subdued feeling.** 


* Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., p. 100. 
* Hespelt, op. cit., p. 521. 
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His Translucency, as translated by Arturo Torres-Rioseco, ex- 
presses this feeling at its best: 


I am a pensive soul. 

Do you know what a pensive soul is? 
Sad, but with cool 

Melancholy 

Of all soft 

Translucencies. All that exists, 

Turning diaphanous is serene and sad.” 


Throughout his prose as well as his verse is reflected a life of 
meditation and inner thought. 

Of the South-American modernist group another very significant 
writer is the Argentine-born poet, Leopoldo Lugones. Much of his 
time was given to public service. He directed the National Council 
of Education in Argentina, and was a representative of his country 
on the Committee of Intellectual Codperation of the League of 
Nations. As a poet he is often given a place with the great leader 
of the modernist movement, Rubén Dario, since his was poetry that 
employed novelty of both form and expression. His main contri- 
bution to the movement was his tendency toward realism: many 
of his poems are realistic pictures of his native land. Muna Lee 
has captured his feeling for the pampas in the following transla- 
tion of one of his poems: 


I met upon the road 

A woman and a man, 

And a tree that genuflected 

Before the wind; 

Farther on, a browsing burro; 

And farther still, a heap of stone. 

And in three thousand leagues of my spirit 
There was no more than these: 

A tree, a stone, a burro, 

A woman, and a man.*° 


But the list of modernists could go on and on. It has been said 
that of the whole group perhaps the most American of them all was 
José Santos Chacano (1875-1934), who was born in Peru. Cho- 


” Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., p. 101. 
© Quoted by Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., p. 114. 
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cano’s réles seem to have been that of the champion of the Indian 
and the political revolutionist, and that of the singer of the beauties 
of the tropics. He sang of South America as Walt Whitman sang 
of North America. All aspects of nature became themes for his 
poetry: the sun and the moon, the magnolia, the Andes, the 
volcanoes, the condor, and the beautiful orchid of the following 
poem : 


Freaks of bright crystal, airy beauties fair 

Whose enigmatic forms amaze the eye— 

Crowns fit to deck Apollo’s brows on high, 
Adornments meet for halls of splendor rare! 
They spring from knots in tree-trunks, rising there 
In sweet gradation ; winding wondrously, 

They twist their serpent stems, and far and nigh 
Hang overhead like wingless birds in air. 


Lonely, like pensive heads, all fetterless, 

Lofty and free they bloom; by no dull chain 
Their flowers to any tyrant root are bound ; 
Because they too, at war with pettiness, 

Desire to live, like souls that know no stain, 
Without one touch of contact with the ground.** 


But his life was not spent solely in singing of the beauties of 
nature. Much of it was occupied with being a revolutionist or 
with serving terms as a political prisoner; and he was frequently 
involved in love intrigues. His life ended tragically when he was 
shot while he was riding on a streetcar in Chile. 

The Uruguayan, Julio Herrera y Reissig (1875-1910), another 
of the young modernists who lived a life of pure escapism, has 
some notable characteristics to add to this strange and unorthodox 
group. His world was the world of literature; his friends were the 
members of a Bohemian group that met in the attic of his father’s 
home. There they read to each other their latest laments of love 
and their lyric poems. At these gatherings Herrera y Reissig was 
always the leader of the group, the one who was admired the most. 
He was the one who persistently adopted the language of the 
modernists ; he was the most symbolic of them all. Strange as it 
may seem, although he lived in a world of his own making, yet he 
wrote of the scenes of everyday life. However, he was never a 


* Blackwell, op. cit., pp. 214-216. 
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popular poet, although many of the rest of the school became so. 
His poem, “The House on the Mountain,” is witness to his 
extravagant use of color: 


In strident yellows laughs the vale; the sky laughs, 
free and fair, 

An azure laugh; the dawn, a laugh of strawberry’s 
glowing hue. 

Where grain laughs on the threshing-floor in gold 
and turquoise-blue, 

With gay chromatic neighing exults a youthful mare. 


In the ravine red blossoms bleed their laughter in 
our sight, 

By sunshine cheered and bird songs, laughs even a 
grave grown green ; 

Within the poor man’s dwelling laughs the table 
fresh and clean; 

And yonder shines, upon the peaks, eternal laughter 

white. 


But no one laughs so merrily, so full of blithe 

delight, 

As the hut that wears a jacket of sweet roses, red 
and bright, 

With a hat of tile, and prinks itself before the lake, 
flower laden. 

Who lives in it? We know not. Mysterious and shy, 

Far from the world it sits there upon the mountain 
high, 

And laughs in such a fashion you would think it 

was a maiden !*? 


This luxuriant wealth of modernist poetry, however, was not 
regarded by the entire literary world with as much enthusiasm as 
the exponents of modernism felt for it. There were many who 
became surfeited with the exotic language and with the symbolism, 
and they applauded the effort of the Mexican poet Enrique Gonzalez 
Martinez (1871- ) to put an end to the symbolic swan and all 
that it stood for. His is a plea for discarding the concept of art 
for art’s sake in favor of a sincere search for the truth and the 
goodness which he believed to be inherent in life. This is, of course, 
a sincerely held position; but Martinez had inherited too much of 
the credo of the modernists to discard their techniques completely. 










* Tbid., p. 444. 
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In Tuércele el cuello al cisne (1915) he ably expresses his point 
of view about what he believes to be a lack of significance in 
modernism : 


Wring the neck of the lying feathered swan 

That gives a white note to the azure fountain ! 

It glides in grace, but never thinks upon 

The soul of things, the voice from out the mountain. 


Flee from every form and every fashion 
Through which life’s latent rhythm does not roll ; 
Only life itself adore with passion, 

And let life know this homage of your soul. 


Observe that sober owl which takes his flight 
From Olympus and the refuge Pallas made 
To rest himself in silence on his tree. 
Although he has no swan’s grace, you can see 
His sober profile sharp against the shade 
Interpreting the mystery of night.** 


But, because of the kind of imagery he here used, the critics 
promptly pointed out that he had merely exchanged one symbol 


for another. Nevertheless, his fellow poets hearkened to him, and 
from that time on a new course was marked out in Hispanic- 
American poetry. 

Naturally, a heritage like that of modernism could not easily 
or quickly be forgotten; many poets continued to write in its 
style, to employ its exotic language and symbols. But the end of 
the movement as such is usually designated as the time of the 
first World War; from this time on a new group emerges. These 
new poets and new writers have tried to express in their work the 
ideal which the Uruguayan, José Enrique Rodo (1872-1917), had 
pleaded for in his prose masterpiece, Ariel (1900). In this work 
he begs the new generation to forge a new kind of unity, the 
spiritual unity of which Bolivar had dreamed. From Rodé on we 
see a generation of writers who are more aware of the problems 
of their nations—not aware of them in a provincial spirit, but aware 
of them as the problems of an entire continent, of a whole Spanish- 
speaking world. With Dario’s modernism Spanish America had 
given to the world a new literary genre; with Rodo emerged a 
W eltanschauung which may serve for generations to come. 


*® Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., pp. 111-112. 
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